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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In order that this series of ‘* Pocket Anthologies” 
may when finished form a non-overlapping whole, I 
have included in the present volume none of those 
loye-poems which have already found places in its 
two predecessors. My resolve to do so has left 
room for the admission of many almost equally 
charming poems which cannot fail to be welcomed 
by the poetry-lover, whether he greet them as old 
acquaintances or light upon them for the first time. 
The poems collected here exhibit a wide range 
of emotions, and give expression to almost every 
phase of the love of man and woman—the hopes 
and fears of the wooer; the rapturous delight of 
the successful lover; the calm, deep joy of the 
happy husband; bitter reproaches of fickle mis- 
tresses, occasionally, and not unnaturally, extended 


to scathing denunciations of the whole sex ; “pangs 
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of despised love ;’’ scornful protestations of indiffer- 
ence, not always free from chagrin; histories of 
love deceived, of love unfortunate ; longing for the 
beloved one, who is far away; or, saddest of all, 
hopeless yearning for the dead. Whatever the 
lover’s mood or feelings, he must find something 


that goes to his heart. 


No poems by living authors are included, and my 
treatment of titles, texts, etc., is similar to that in 


the preceding volumes. 


The value of this little collection is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of four copyright poems, 
and I take this opportunity of thanking the pub- 
lishers who have allowed me to reprint them— 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, for Browning’s 
beautiful lyric, “ Round us the wild creatures ; ” 
Mr. Alfred Nutt for two poems by Henley; and 
the executors of the late William Morris and 
Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. for “ Error and 
Loss.” Ihave also once more to acknowledge a 
long list of kind permissions to use copyright texts 
of non-copyright poems granted by Messrs. Bayley 
& Ferguson (Lady Scott), Messrs. Geo. Bell & 
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Sons (Blake), Mr. A. H. Bullen (Campion), 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. (Landor), Mr. 
Buxton Forman (Keats and Shelley), Mr. Henry 
Frowde (Wordsworth), Messrs, T, C, & E. C, 
Jack (Burns), Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
(Arnold, Peacock, Christina Rossetti, Shakespeare, 
and Tennyson), Mr. John Murray (Byron), 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. (Emerson 
and Poe), Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. (The 
Brownings), and Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., 


Ltd. (Coleridge). 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Urania. 


I TOO have suffer’d ; yet I know 
She is not cold, though she seems so. 
She is not cold, she is not light ; 

But our ignoble souls lack might. 


She smiles and smiles, and will not sigh, 
While we for hopeless passion die ; 

Yet she could love, those eyes declare, 
Were but men nobler than they are. 


Eagerly once her gracious ken 

Was turn’d upon the sons of men; 

But light the serious visage grew— 

She look’d, and smiled, and saw them through. 


Our petty souls, our strutting wits, 
Our labour’d, puny passion-fits— 
Ah, may she scorn them still, till we 
Scorn them as bitterly as she ! 


Yet show her once, ye heavenly Powers, 
One of some worthier race than ours ! 
One for whose sake she once might prove 
How deeply she who scorns can love. 


His eyes be like the starry lights— 

His voice like sounds of summer nights— 
In all his lovely mien let pierce 

The magic of the universe ! 


And she to-him will reach her hand, 
And gazing in his eyes will stand, 
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And know her friend, and weep for glee, 
And cry: Long, long [ve look’d for thee. 


Then will she weep; with smiles, till then, 
Coldly she mocks the sons of men. 

Till then, her lovely eyes maintain 

Their pure, unwavering, deep disdain, 


Longing. 


COME to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again! 

For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 


Come, as thou cam’st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes, 

And smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to others as to me! 


Or, as thou never cam’st in sooth, 

Come now, and Jet me dream it truth ; 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow, 
And say: My love! why sufferest thou ? 


Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again ! 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 
1890 Edition. 
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SIR ROBERT AYTON. 


4. Inconstancy Reproved. 


i. 
I DO confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to Jove thee ; 
Had I not found the slightest pray’r 
That lips could speak, had pow’r to move thee ; 
But I can let thee now alone 


As worthy to be lov’d by none. 


Il. 
I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind 
Which kisseth everything it meets ; 
And since thou canst love more than one 
Thow’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


II, 
The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with her briars, how sweet she smells ! 
But pluck’d, and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweets no longer with her dwells ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 


IV. 
Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
With fair flow’rs to be thrown aside, 
And thou shalt sigh, when I shall smile, 
To see thy love to every one, 
Hath brought thee to be loy’d by none | 
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SIR ROBERT AYTON., 
To an Inconstant Mistress. 


I 


I LOVED thee once, I’ll love no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame, 
Thou art not what thou wert before, 
What reason should I be the same? 
He that can love unlov’d again, 
Hath better store of love than brain. 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Il. 


Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, 

If thou had’st still continued mine, 

Nay, if thou had’st remain’d thy own, 

I might perchance have yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom did recall, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthrall, 
And, then, how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain? 


I 


When new desires had conquer’d thee, 
And chang’d the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Yea, it had been a sin to go, 
And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no pray’rs to say, 
To such as must to others pray. 
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Iv. 
Yet do thou glory in thy choice,— 
Thy choice of his good fortune boast, 
I’ll neither grieve, nor yet rejoice, 
To see him gain what I have lost. 
The height of my disdain shall be, 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging at a beggar’s door. 
1844 Edition. 


LADY ANNE BARNARD. 
6. Auld Robin Gray. 
WHEN the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye at 


hame, 
And a’ the warld to rest are gane, 
The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e, 
While my gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his 
bride ; 

But saving a croun he had naething else beside : 

To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to 
sea ; 

And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 


He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 
When my father brak his arm, and the cow was 
stown awa; 
My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea— 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courtin’ me. 
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My father couldna work, and my mother couldna 
spin ; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I couldna 
win ; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ tears in 
his e’e 

Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me! 


My heart it said nay; I look’d for Jamie back ; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 
wrack ; 

His ship it was a wrack—why didna Jamie dee? 

Or why do I live to cry, Wae’s me? 


My father urgit sair: my mother didna speak ; 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to 
break : 

They gi’ed him my hand, but my heart was at the 
sea ; 

Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 

When mournfw’ as I sat on the stane at the door, 

I saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I couldna think it 
he— 

Till he said, I’m come hame to marry thee. 


O sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away: 
I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee ; 
And why was I born to say, Wae’s me! 
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I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 
I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 
But I’ll do my best a gude wife aye to be, 
For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 


Palgrave’s Text. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
Song. 


HOW sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 

Till I the Prince of Love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide, 


He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 
& Love's Secret. 


NEVER seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly, 


I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly : 
He took her with a sigh. 
Rossetti's Text, 


EMILY BRONTE. 
9. Remembrance. 


COLD in the earth—and the deep snow piled 
above thee, 

Far, far, removed, cold in the dreary grave! 

Have I forgot, my only Love, to love thee, 

Severed at last by ‘Time’s all-severing wave? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 
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Resting their wings where heath and fearn-leaves 
cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 


Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills, have melted into spring : 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering ! 


Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 

Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong ! 


No later light has lightened up my heaven, 

No second morn has ever shone for me ; 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But, when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 

Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again? 


1860 Edition, 
Io 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
10. A Year's Spinning. 


1, 
HE listened at the porch that day, 
To hear the wheel go on, and on; 
And then it stopped, ran back away, 
While through the door he brought the sun 
But now my spinning is all done. 


Il. 
He sate beside me, with an oath 
That love ne’er ended, once begun: 
I smiled—believing for us both, 
What was the truth for only one. 
And now my spinning is all done. 


Ml. 
My mother cursed me that I heard 
A young man’s wooing as I spun: 
Thanks, cruel mother, for that word,— 
For I have, since, a harder known! 
And now my spinning is all done. 


Iv. 
I thought—O God !—my first-born’s cry 
Both voices to mine ear would drown: 
I listened in mine agony— 
It was the silence made me groan! 
_ And now my spinning is all done. 


v. 


Bury me ’twixt my mother’s grave, 
(Who cursed me on her death-bed lone) 
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And my dead baby’s (God it save!) 
Who, not to bless me, would not moan. 
And now my spinning is all done. 


VI. 
A stone upon my heart and head, 

But no name written on the stone! 
Sweet neighbours, whisper low instead, 
«‘ This sinner was a loving one— 

And now her spinning is all done.” 


Vil. 
And let the door ajar remain, 

In case he should pass by anon; 
And leave the wheel out very plain,— 
That He, when passing in the sun, 
May see the spinning is all done. 


rl. A Denial. 


I. 
WE have met late—it is too late to meet, 
O friend, not more than friend ! 
Death’s forecome shroud is tangled round my feet, 
And if I step or stir, I touch the end. 
In this last jeopardy 
Can I approach thee, I, who cannot move ? 
How shall I answer thy request for love? 
Look in my face and see. 


I. 

I love thee not, I dare not love thee! go 
In silence; drop my hand. 
12 
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If thou seek roses, seek them where they blow 
In garden-alleys, not in desert-sand. 
Can life and death agree, 
That thou shouldst stoop thy song to my complaint ? 
I cannot love thee. If the word is faint, 
Look in my face and see, 


Ml. 

I might have loved thee in some former days. 

Oh, then, my spirits had leapt 
As now they sink, at hearing thy love-praise ! 
Before these faded cheeks were overwept, 

Had this been asked of me, 
To love thee with my whole strong heart and head,— 
I should have said still . . yes, but smiled and said, 

‘* Look in my face and see!” 


IV. 
But now . . God sees me, God, who took my heart 
And drowned it in life’s surge. 
In all your wide warm earth I have no part— 
A light song overcomes me like a dirge. 
Could Love’s great harmony 
The saints keep step to when their bonds are loose, 
Not weigh me down? am J a wife to choose ? 
Look in my face and see— 


v. 
While-I behold, as plain as one who dreams, 
Some woman of full worth, 
Whose voice, as cadenced as a silver stream’s, 
Shall prove the fountain-soul which sends it forth ; 
One younger, more thought-free 
13 
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And fair and gay, than I, thou must torget, 
With brighter eyes than these . . which are not wet. . 
Look in my face and see! 


Vi. 
So farewell thou, whom I have known too late 
To let thee come so near. 
Be counted happy while men call thee great, 
And one belovéd woman feels thee dear !— 
Not I !—that cannot be. 
I am lost, I am changed,—I must go farther, where 
The change shall take me worse, and no one dare 
Look in my face and see. 


Vil. 

Meantime [ bless thee. By these thoughts of mine 
I bless thee from all such! 

[ bless thy lamp to oil, thy cup to wine, 

Thy hearth to joy, thy hand to an equal touch 
Of loyal troth. For me, 

I love thee not, I love thee not !—away ! 

Here’s no more courage in my soul to say 
‘“‘ Look in my face and see ”’ 


7X Inclustons. 


F 

OH, wilt thou have my hand, Dear, to lie along in 
thine ? 

As a little stone in a running stream, it seems to lie 
and pine. 

Now drop the poor pale hand, Dear, unfit to plight 
with thine. 
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" 
Oh, wilt thou have my cheek, Dear, drawn closer 
to thine own? 
My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, by many a 
tear run down. 
Now leave a little space, Dear, lest it should wet 
thine own. 
m. 
Oh, must thou have my soul, Dear, commingled 
with thy soul ?— 
Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand; the part 
is in the whole: 
Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate, when soul is 
joined to soul. " 


13. Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


XXXVIII. 


FIRST time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘‘ Oh, list,”’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own 
crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
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In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.” 


14. 

XLIII. 
HOW do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of everyday’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


1883 Edition. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
I5. Sonnet. 


EYES, calm beside thee, (Lady couldst thou 
know !) 
May turn away thick with fast-gathering tears: 
I glance not where all gaze: thrilling and low 
Their passionate praises reach thee—my cheek 
wears 
14 
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Alone no wonder when thou passest by ; 
Thy tremulous lids bent and suffused reply 
To the irrepressible homage which doth glow 
On every lip but mine: if in thine ears 
Their accents linger—and thou dost recall 
Me as I stood, still, guarded, very pale, 
Beside each votarist whose lighted brow 
Wore worship like an aureole, «¢ O’er them all 
“* My beauty,” thou wilt murmur, did prevail 
“ Save that one only : ”’—Lady could’st thou know ! 
Monthly Repository, 1834. 


16. Song from “Pippa Passes.” 


GIVE her but a least excuse to love me! 
When—where— 

How—can this arm establish her above me, 

If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 

There already, to eternally reprove me? 

(“ Hist ’—said Kate the queen ; 

But “ Oh—” cried the maiden, binding her tresses, 
«Tis only a page that carols unseen 

“Crumbling your hounds their messes ! ’’) 


Is she wronged ?—To the rescue of her honour, 
My heart ! 
Is she poor >What costs it to be styled a donor? 
Merely an earth’s to cleave, a sea’s to part ! 
But that fortune should have thrust all this upon her ! 
(“ Nay, list,’””—-bade Kate the queen ; 
And still cried the maiden, binding her tresses, 
«Tis only a page that carols unseen 
“ Fitting your hawks their jesses !’’) 
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17. Song from “A Blot in the’ Scutcheon.” 


THERE’S a woman like a dew-drop, she’s so 
purer than the purest ; 

And her noble heart’s the noblest, yes, and her sure 
faith’s thé surest . 

And her eyés are dark and huniid, like the depth on 
depth of lustre 

Hid 7’ the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than 
the wild-grape cluster, 

Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose- 
misted marble : 

Then her yoice’s music . + call it the well’s 
bubbling, the bird’s warble ! 


And this woman says, ** My days were sunless and 
my nights were moonless, 

‘“‘ Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s 
heart’s outbreak tuneless, 

“If you loved me not!”? And I who—(ah, for 
words of flame!) adore her ! 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably 
before her— 

I may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice 
takes me, 

And by noontide as by midnight make her mine, as 
hers she makes me! 


Is. In a Gondola. 


He sings. 
I SEND my heart up to thee, all my heart 
In this my singing ! 
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For the stars help me, and the sea bears part ; 
The very night is clinging 

Closer to Venice’ streets to leave one space 
Above me, whence thy face 

May light my joyous heart to thee its dwelling-place 


She speaks 


Say after me, and try to say 
My very words, as if each word 
Came from you of your own accord, 
In your own voice, in your own way: 
*<'This woman’s heart, and soul, and brain 
“ Are mine as much as this gold chain 
“ She bids me wear; which”? (say again) 
“IT choose to make by cherishing 
“A precious thing, or choose to fling 
‘ Over the boat-side, ring by ring.” 
And yet once more say . . . no word more! 
Since words are only words. Give o’er ! 
Unless you call me, all the same, 
Familiarly by my pet-name 
Which, if the Three should hear you call, 
And me reply to, would proclaim 
At once our secret to them all: 
Ask of me, too, command me, blame— 
Do break down the partition-wall 
’Twixt us, the daylight world beholds 
Curtained in dusk and splendid folds. 
What ’s left but—all of me to take? 
I am the Three’s ; prevent them, slake 
Your thirst! ’T iis said, the Arab sage 
In practising with gems can loose 
Their subtle spirit in his cruce 
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And leave but ashes: so, sweet mage, 
Leave them my ashes when thy use 
Sucks out my soul, thy heritage ! 


fle sings. 
Te 

Past we glide, and past, and past ! 

What ’s that poor Agnese doing 
Where they make the shutters fast ? 

Grey Zanobi ’s just a-wooing 
To his couch the purchased bride : 

Past we glide ! 


es 
Past we glide, and past, and past! 
Why ’s the Pucci Palace flaring 
Like a beacon to the blast? 
Guests by hundreds—not one caring 
If the dear host’s neck were wried: 
Past we glide! 


She sings 


I. 
The Moth’s kiss, first ! 
Kiss me as if you made believe 
You were not sure, this eve, 
How my face, your flower, had pursed 
Its petals up; so, here and there 
You brush it, till I grow aware 
Who wants me, and wide open burst. 


ry 
The Bee’s kiss, now! 
Kiss me as if you entered gay 
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My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dares not disallow 
The claim, so all is rendered up, 
And passively its shattered cup 
Over your head to sleep I bow. 


He sings. 
I. 

What are we two? 
Iam a Jew, 
And carry thee, farther than friends can pursue, 
To a feast of our tribe, 
Where they need thee to bribe 
The devil that blasts them unless he imbibe 
Thy ... Shatter the vision for ever! And now, 
As of old, I am I, Thou art Thou! 


2. 


Say again, what we are? 

The sprite of a star, 

I lure thee above where the Destinies bar 

My plumes their full play 

Till a ruddier ray 

Than my pale one announce there is withering away 
Some . . . Shatter the vision forever! And now, 


As of old, Iam I, Thou art Thou! 


He muses, 


Oh, which were best, to roam or rest ? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast ? 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows, just 
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Eluding water-lily leaves, 

An inch from Death’s black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on Summer eves? 


He speaks, musing. 
Lie back ; could thought of mine improve you? 
From this shoulder let there spring 
A wing; from this, another wing ; 
Wings, not legs and feet, shall move you! 
Snow-white must they spring, to blend 
With your flesh, but I intend 
They shall deepen to the end, 
Broader, into burning gold, 
Till both wings crescent-wise enfold 
Your perfect self, from ’neath your feet 
To o’er your head, where, lo, they meet 
As if a million sword-blades hurled 
Defiance from you to the world! 


Rescue me thou, the only real ! 

And scare away this mad Ideal 

That came, nor motions to depart ! 
Thanks! Now, stay ever as thou art! 


Still he muses, 
I 

What if the Three should catch at last 
Thy serenader? While there’s cast 
Paul’s cloak about my head, and fast 
Gian pinions me, Himself has past 
His stylet thro” my back; I reel ; 
And . . . is it Thon I feel? 
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2 


They trail me, these three godless knayes, 
Past every church that sains and saves, 
Nor stop till, where the cold sea raves 
By Lido’s wet accursed graves, 

They scoop mine, roll me to its brink, 
And . . . on Thy breast I sink! 


She replies, musing. 
Dip your arm o’er the boat-side, elbow-deep, 
As I do: thus: were Death so unlike Sleep, 
Caught this way? Death ’s to fear from flame, or 
steel, 
Or poison doubtless ; but from water—feel ! 


Go find the bottom! Would you stay me? There! 
Now pluck a great blade of that ribbon-grass 

To plait in where the foolish jewel was, 

I flung away: since you have praised my hair, 
’Tis proper to be choice in what I wear. 


He speaks. 


Row home? must we row home? Too surely 
Know I where its front ’s demurely 

Over the Giudecca piled ; 

Window just with window mating, 

Door on door exactly waiting, 

All ’s the set face of a child: 

But behind it, where ’s a trace 

Of the staidness and reserve, 

And formal lines without a curve, 

In the same child’s playing-face ? 
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No two windows look one way 

O’er the small sea-water thread 

Below them. Ah, the autumn day 

I, passing, saw you overhead ! 

First, out a cloud of curtain blew, 

Then, a sweet cry, and last, came you— 
To catch your loory that must needs 
Escape just then, of all times then, 

To peck a tall plant’s fleecy seeds, 

And make me happiest of men. 

I scarce could breathe to see you reach 
So far back o’er the balcony, 

(To catch him ere he climbed too high 
Above you in the Smyrna peach) 

That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 
Fell down you like a gorgeous snake 
The Roman girls were wont, of old, 
When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake 
To let lie curling o’er their bosoms. 
Dear loory, may his beak retain 

Ever its delicate rose stain 

As if the wounded lotus-blossoms 

Had marked their thief to know again! 


Stay longer yet, for others’ sake 

Than mine! what should your chamber do 
—With all its rarities that ache 

In silence while day lasts, but wake 

At night-time and their life renew, 
Suspended just to pleasure you 

—That brought against their will together 
These objects, and, while day lasts, weave 
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Around them such a magic tether 

That they look dumb: your harp, believe, 
With all the sensitive tight strings 

That dare not speak, now to itselt 
Breathes slumbrously as if some elf 

Went in and out the chords, his wings 
Make murmur wheresoe’er they graze, 
As an angel may, between the maze 

Of midnight palace-pillars, on 

And on, to sow God’s plagues have gone 
Through guilty glorious Babylon. 

And while such murmurs flow, the nymph 
Bends o’er the harp-top from her shell, 
As the dry limpet for the lymph 

Come with a tune he knows so well. 
And how your statues’ hearts must swell ! 
And how your pictures must descend 

To see each other, friend with friend ! 
Oh, could you take them by surprise, 
You ’d find Schidone’s eager Duke 
Doing the quaintest courtesies 

To that prim Saint by Haste-thee-Luke : 
And, deeper into her rock den, 

Bold Castelfranco’s Magdalen 

You ’d find retreated from the ken 

Of that robed counsel-keeping Ser— 

As if the Tizian thinks of her, 

And is not, rather, gravely bent 

On seeing for himself what toys 

Are these, his progeny invent, 

What litter now the board employs 
Whereon he signed a document 

That got him murdered! Each enjoys 
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Its night so well, you cannot break 
The sport up, so, indeed must make 
More stay with me, for others’ sake, 


She speaks. 
I. 


To-morrow, if a harp-string, say, 

Is used to tie the jasmine back 

That overfloods my room with sweets, 
Contrive your Zorzi somehow meets 
My Zanze: if the ribbon’s black, 
The Three are watching; keep away. 


2. 


Your gondola—let Zorzi wreathe 

A mesh of water-weeds about 

Its prow, as if he unaware 

Had struck some quay or bridge-foot stair ; 
That I may throw a paper out 

As you and he go underneath. 


There’s Zanze’s vigilant taper; safe are we! 
Only one minute more to-night with me? 
Resume your past self of a month ago! 
Be you the bashful gallant, I will be 
The lady with the colder breast than snow: 
Now bow you, as becomes, nor touch my hand 
More than I touch yours when I step to land, 
And say, All thanks, Siora !— 
Heart to heart, 

And lips to lips! Yet once more, ere we part, 
Clasp me, and make me thine, as mine thou art! 
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He is surprised, and stabbed, 


It was ordained to be so, Sweet,—and best 

Comes now, beneath thine eyes, and on thy breast. 

Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards! Care 

_ Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 

My blood will hurt!) The Three, I do not scorn 

To death, because they never lived: but I 

Have lived indeed, and so—(yet one more kiss)— 
can die! 


I9. Porphyrias Lover. 


THE rain set early in to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake, 
I listened with heart fit to break ; 
When glided in Porphyria: straight 

She shut the cold out and the storm, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 

Blaze up, and all the cottage warm ; 
Which done, she rose, and from her form 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sate down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist, 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 
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Murmuring how she loved me; she 
Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour, 
To set its struggling passion free 
From pride, and vainer ties dissever 
And give herself to me for ever : 
But passion sometimes would prevail, 
Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 
For love of her, and all in vain; 
So, she was come through wind and rain. 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 
Proud, very proud; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me; surprise 
Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 
That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and goed: I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she; 
I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee 
I warily oped her lids; again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untightened next the tress 
About the neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss: 
I propped her head up as before, 
Only, this time my shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still : 
The smiling rosy little head, 
So glad it has its utmost will, 
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That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead ! 
Porphyria’s love: she guessed not how 

Her darling one wish would be heard. 
And thus we sit together now, 

And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word! 


20. Song. 


I. 
NAY but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? 
Holds earth aught—speak truth—above her? 
Aught like this tress, see, and this tress, 
And this last fairest tress of all, 
So fair, see, ere I let it fall ! 


Ul. 
Because, you spend your lives in praising ; 

To praise, you search the wide world over ; 
So, why not witness, calmly gazing, 

If earth holds aught—speak truth—above her ? 
Above this tress, and this I touch 
But cannot praise, I love so much ! 


21. Meeting at Night. 


I. 
THE grey sea and the long black land ; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
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And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 


I, 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each to each! 
1849 Edition, 


A Womans Last Word. 


LET’S contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep: 

All be as before, Love, 
—Only sleep ! 


Il 

What so wild as words are? 
I and thou 

In debate, as birds are, 
Hawk on bough! 


i. 
See the creature stalking 
While we speak ! 
Hush and hide the talking, 
Cheek on check ! 
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Iv. 
What so false as truth is, 
False to thee? 
Where the serpent’s tooth is 
Shun the tree— 


v. 
Where the apple reddens 
Never pry— 
Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I, 


VI. 
Be a god and hold me 
With a charm! 
Be a man and fold me 
With thine arm ! 


vu. 
Teach me, only teach, Love! 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought— 


VIII, 
Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands, 
Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands. 
ix? 
That shall be to-morrow 
“Not to-night : 
I must bury sorrow 
Out of sight : 
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x 

—Must a little weep, Love, 
(Foolish me !) 

And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee. 


In Three Days. 


c 
SO, I shall see her in three days 
And just one night, but nights are short, 
Then two long hours, and that is morn. 
See how I come, unchanged, unworn ! 
Feel, where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine,— 
Only a touch and we combine ! 


Il, 


Too long, this time of year, the days! 
But nights, at least the nights are short. 
As night shows where her one moon is, 
A hand’s-breadth of pure light and bliss, 
So life’s night gives my lady birth 

And my eyes hold her! What is worth 
The rest of heaven, the rest of earth? 


ill. 

O loaded curls, release your store 

Of warmth and scent, as once before 
The tingling hair did, lights and darks 
Outbreaking into fairy sparks, 

When under curl and curl J pried 
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After the warmth and scent inside, 
Thro’ lights and darks how manifold— 
The dark inspired, the light controlled ! 
As early Art embrowns the gold. 


Iv. 


What great fear, should one say, “‘ Three days 
*¢ That change the world might change as well 
“Your fortune ; and if joy delays, 

‘‘ Be happy that no worse befell !” 

What small fear, if another says, 

‘“‘ Three days and one short night beside 

‘‘ May throw no shadow on your ways ; 

‘* But years must teem with change untried, 
«With chance not easily defied, 

«¢ With an end somewhere undescried.”’ 

No fear !—or if a fear be born 

This minute, it dies out in scorn. 

Fear? I shall see her in three days 

And one night, now the nights are short, 
Then just two hours, and that is morn. 


The Last Ride Together. 


I, 


I SAID—Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 
Since now at length my fate I know, 
Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 


Since this was written and needs must be— 


My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 
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Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 

Only a memory of the same, 

—And this beside, if you will not blame, 
Your leave for one more last ride with me. 


I. 
My mistress bent that brow of hers ; 
Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fixed me a breathing-while or two 
With life or death in the balance: right! 
The blood replenished me again ; 
My last thought was at least not vain : 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
So, one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to-night ? 


Ill. 

Hush! if you saw some western cloud 

All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 

By many benedictions—sun’s 

And moon’s and evening-star’s at once— 
And so, you, looking and loving best, 

Conscious grew, your passion drew 

Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 

Down on you, near and yet more near, 

Tull flesh must fade for heaven was here !— 

Thus leant she and lingered—joy and fear ! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 


IV. 
Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 
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Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 
What need to strive with a life awry? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell ? 
And here we are riding, she and I, 


v. 
Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 
Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 
We rode; it seemed my spirit flew, 
Saw other regions, cities new, 
As the world rushed by on either side. 
I thought,—All labour, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 
This present of theirs with the hopeful past ! 
I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 


VI. 
What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been ? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
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A soldier’s doing! what atones ? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 


Vil. 


What does it all mean, poet? Well, 
Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme so, side by side. 
*Tis something, nay ’tis much: but then, 
Have you yourself what’s best for men ? 
Are you—poor, sick, old ere your time— 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we who never have turned a rhyme? 

Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


VII. 

And you, great sculptor—so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, 
And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn! 

You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 
What, man of music, you grown grey 
With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 
‘“‘ Greatly his opera’s strains intend, 
*¢ But in music we know how fashions end ! ”? 

I gave my youth; but we ride, in fine. 


1X. 
Who knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
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My being—had I signed the bond— 

Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 

This foot once planted on the goal, 

This glory-garland round my soul, 

Could I descry such? Try and test! 

I sink back shuddering from the quest. 

Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride. 


re, 

And yet—she has not spoke so long! 

What if heaven be that, fair and strong 

At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 

Whither life’s flower is first discerned, 
We, fixed so, ever should so abide? 

What if we still ride on, we two 

With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity,— 

And heayen just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 


25. One Word More. 
Mi Ns. Bi Bs 
1855 
I 


THERE they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together : 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 
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II 


Ratael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas : 

These, the world might view—but one, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask? Your heart instructs you. 
Did she live and love it all her life-time? 

Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 

Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving— 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s? 


Ill. 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas— 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, 

Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louyre— 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 


IV. 
You and I will never read that volume. 
Guido Reni, like his own eye’s apple 
Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 
Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 
Cried, and the world cried too,‘ Ours, the treasure !”” 
Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished. 
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v. 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel : 
Whom to please? You whisper ‘ Beatrice.” 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 
Peradventure with a pen corroded 
till by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his Jeft hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence) — 
Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
Dante standing, studying his angel,— 
In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 
Says he—* Certain people of importance” 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 
«Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.” 


Says the poet—‘* Then I stopped my painting.” 


Vi. 


You and I would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not ?—than read a fresh Inferno, 


vil, 


You and I will never see that picture. 
While he mused on love and Beatrice, 
While he softened o’er his outlined angel, 
In they broke, those ‘ people of importance :” 
We and Bice bear the loss for ever. 
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VIL. 

What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 
This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry,— 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poem,— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


BS 

Wherefore? Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement ! 

He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 

Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 

Even he, the minute makes immortal, 

Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute, 

Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

While he smites, how can he but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril, 

When they stood and mocked—* Shall smiting 
help us?” 

When they drank and sneered— A stroke is easy !”” 

When they wiped their mouths and went their 
journey, 

Throwing him for thanks—* But drought was 
pleasant.” 
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Thus old memories mar the actual triumph ; 

Thus the doing savours of disrelish : 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat ; 

O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 

Carelessness or consciousness—the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, 

Hears, yet one time more, the ’customed prelude— 

“ How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save 
us?” 

Guesses what is like to prove the sequel— 

“« Egypt’s flesh-pots—nay, the drought was better.’’ 


x. 

Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant ! 
Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 


xi. 


Did he love one face from out the thousands, 

(Were she Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely, 

Were she but the Ethiopian bondslave, ) 

He would envy yon dumb patient camel, 

Keeping a reserve of scanty water 

Meant to save his own life in the desert ; 

Ready in the desert to deliver 

(Keeling down to let his breast be opened) 
oard and life together for his mistress. 


xll. 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 
Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
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Make you music that should all-express me ; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment 

This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing : 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love! 


xIII, 


Yet a semblance of resource avails us— 

Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must seize it. 

Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 

Lines I write the first time and the last time. 

He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 

He who blows thro’ bronze, may breathe thro’ 
silver, 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do. 


xIV. 


Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth,—the speech, a poem. 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 
Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : 
I am mine and yours—the rest be all men’s, 
Karshish, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 
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Not as Lippo, Roland or Andrea, 

Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence. 
Pray you, look on these my men and women, 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished : 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 

Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all things. 


XV. 


Not but that you know me! Lo, the moon’s self! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 

Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 
Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the houseroofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 

Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 


XVI. 
What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 
Nay: for if that moon could love a mortal, 
Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 
All her magic (’tis the old sweet mythos), 
She would turn a new side to her mortal, 
Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman— 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, 
Blind to Galileo on his turret, 
Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats—him, even! 
Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal— 
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When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 
Opens out anew for worse or better ! 

Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders, 
Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals ? 
Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain ? 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 

Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 
Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also ! 


XVII. 

What were seen? None knows, none ever shall 
know. 

Only this is sure—the sight were other, 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 

Dying now impoverished here in London. 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her ! 


XVIII. 
This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 
This to you—yourself my moon of poets ! 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you— 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
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Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


XIX, 
Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom ! 


R. B. 


26. Song from “Ferishtah’s Fancies.” 


ROUND us the wild creatures, overhead the trees, 

Underfoot the moss-tracks,—life and love with 
these ! 

I to wear a fawn-skin, thou to dress in flowers : 

All the long lone Summer-day, that greenwood life 
of ours ! 


Rich-pavilioned, rather,—still the world without,— 
Inside—gold-roofed silk-walled silence round about! 
Queen it thou on purple,—I, at watch and ward 

Couched beneath the columns, gaze, thy slave, love’s 


guard ! 


So, for us no world? Let throngs press thee to me! 
Up and down amid men, heart by heart fare we ! 
Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face ! 
God is soul, souls I and thou: with souls should 
souls have place. 
1896 Edition. 
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Eye Green Grow the Rashes, O. 


Chorus. 


Green grow the rashes, O ; 

Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 

Are spent among the lasses, O. 


I 


THERE’S nought but care on ev’ry han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, O, 


Il. 


The war’ly race may riches chase, 
Aw’ riches still may fly them, O 3 
An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 


III. 


But gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 

An’ war’ly cares an’ war’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O ! 


IV. 
For you sae douce, ye sneer at this ; 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: 
The wisest man the warl’ ere saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 
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v. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 

Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


Chorus. 

Green grow the rashes, O ; 
Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 

Are spent among the lasses, O. 


28. O, Whistle an’ Pl Come to Ye, My Lad. 


Chorus. 
O, whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad! 
O, whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad! 
Tho’ father an’ mother an’ a’ should gae mad, 
O, whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad! 


Ll. 
BUT warily tent when ye come to court me, 
And come nae unless the back-yett be a-jee ; 
Syne up the back-style, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin to me, 
And come as ye were na comin to me! 


il. 
At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye car’d na a flie; 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin to me, 

Yet look as ye were na lookin to me! 
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Ill. 


Ay vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whyles ye may lightly my beauty a wee ; 
But court na anither tho’ jokin ye be, 

For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 


29. 


For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me! 


Chorus. 


O, whistle an’ P’ll come to ye, my lad! 
O, whistle an’ I'll come to ye, my lad! 
Tho’ father an’ mother an’ a’ should gae mad, 
O, whistle an’ I'll come to ye, my lad! 


O, Were I on Parnassus Hill, 


I. 

O, WERE I on Parnassus hill, 
Or had o’ Helicon my fill, 
That I might catch poetic skill 

To sing how dear I love thee ! 
But Nith maun be my Muses’ well, 
My Muse maun be thy bonie sel’, 
On Corsincon I’ll glowr and spell, 

And write how dear I love thee. 


Il. 
Then come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay! 
For a’ the lee-lang simmer’s day 
I couldna sing, I couldna say 

How much, how dear I love thee. 
I see thee dancing o’er the green, 
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Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een— 
By Heaven and Earth I love thee! 


ml. 
By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 
The thoughts o’ thee my breast inflame, 
And ay I muse and sing thy name— 
I only live to love thee. 
Tho’ I were doom’d to wander on, 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
Till my last weary sand was run, 
Till then—and then—I’d love thee! 


Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes. 


Chorus. 


Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 
Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 


My bonie dearie! 


ts 

AS I gaed down the water-side, 

There I met my shepherd lad: 

He row’d me sweetly in his plaid, 
And he ca’d me his dearie. 


Il. 

“‘ Will ye gang down the water-side, 
And see the waves sae sweetly glide 
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Beneath the hazels spreading wide? 
The moon it shines fu’ clearly ” 


111 
+» I was bred up in nae sic school, 


My shepherd lad, to play the fool, 
An’ a’ the day to sit in dool, 
An’ naebody to see me.” 


IV. 

‘© Ye sall get gowns and ribbons meet, 

Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet, 

And in my arms thou ’It lie and sleep, 
An’ ye sall be my dearie.”’ 


ve 
“Tf ye “Il but stand to what ye ’ve said, 
I ’se gang wi’ you, my shepherd lad, 
And ye may row me in your plaid, 
And I sall be your dearie.”’ 


VI. 
““ While waters wimple to the sea, 
While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 
Till clay-cauld death sall blin’ my e’e, 
Ye sall be my dearie.”” 


Chorus. 
Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 
Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 
My bonie dearie ! 
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ai. She's Faw and Fause. 


l. 

SHE’S fair and fause that causes my smart ; 
I lo’ed her meikle and lang ; 

She ’s broken her yow, she’s broken my heart ; 
And I may e’en gae hang. 

A coof cam in wi’ routh o’ gear, 

And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 

But Woman is but warld’s gear, 
Sae let the bonie lass gang ! 


Il. 


Whae’er ye be that Woman love, 
To this be never blind: 

Nae ferlie ’tis, tho’ fickle she prove, 
A woman has ’t by kind. 

O Woman lovely, Woman fair, 

An angel form ’s faun to thy share, 

”Twad been o’er meikle to gien thee mair!., 
I mean an angel mind. 


92, For the Sake & Somebody. 


MY heart is sair—I dare na tell— 
My heart is sair for Somebody: 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 
O-hon! for Somebody ! 
O-hey! for Somebody! 
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I could range the world around 
For the sake 0’ Somebody. 


Il. 


Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O, sweetly smile on Somebody ! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my Somebody! 
O-hon! for Somebody! 
O-hey! for Somebody! 
I wad do—what wad I not ?— 
For the sake 0’ Somebody! 


Wilt Thou be My Dearie? 


I 


WILT thou be my dearie? 
When Sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O, wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 
By the treasure of my soul— 
That ’s the love I bear thee— 
I swear and vow that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie ! 
Only thou, I swear and vow, 
Shall ever be my dearie! 


ue 
Lassie, say thou lo’es me, 

Or, if thou wilt na be my ain, 
Say na thou ‘It refuse me! 

If it winna, canna be, 
Thou for thine may choose me, 
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Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo’es me! 

Lassie, let me quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo’es me! 


34. Wandering Willie. 


iF 
HERE awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, haud awa hame! 
Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, 
And tell me thou bring’st me my Willie the same. 


I. 
Loud tho’ the Winter blew cauld at our parting, 
T'was na the blast brought the tear in my e’e: 
Welcome now Simmer, and welcome my Willie, 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me! 


ul, 
Rest, ye wild storms in the cave o’ your slumbers— 
How your wild howling a lover alarms! 
Wauken, ye breezes, row gently, ye billows, 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 


Iv. 
But O, it he ’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide-roaring main ! 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willie ’s my ain! 
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35. My Nanie’s Awa. 


I 
NOW in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o’er the braes, 
While birds warble welcomes in ilka green shaw, 
But to me it ’s delightless—my Nanie ’s awa. 


Il. 

The snawdrap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o’ the morn. 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw: 
They mind me o’ Nanie—and Nanie ’s awa! 


Ill. 


Thou lav’rock, that springs frae the dews of the lawn 
The shepherd to warn o’ the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis, that hails the night-fa, 
Give over for pity—my Nanie ’s awa. 


IV. 


Come Autumn, sae pensive in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi’ tidings o’ Nature’s decay! 
The dark, dreary Winter and wild-driving snaw 
Alane can delight me—now Nanie ’s awa. 


36. Highland Mary. 


I. 
YE banks and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 
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Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie ! 

There Summer first unfald her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ! 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary ! 


I. 
How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie: 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Ill. 


Wi monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder. 
But O, fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green ’s the sod, and cauld ’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


IV. 
O, pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ; 
And clos’d for ay, the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly ; © 
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And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


Henderson and Henley's Text from ‘‘The Centenary Burns. 


LORD BYRON. 
37. Remind Me Not, Remind Me Not. 


I 


REMIND me not, remind me not, 
Of those beloved, those vanish’d hours, 
When all my soul was given to thee; 
Hour that may never be forgot, 
Till Time unnerves our vital powers, 


And thou and I shall cease to be. 


2. 
Can I forget—canst thou forget, 
When playing with thy golden hair, 
How quick thy fluttering heart did move ? 
Oh! by my soul, I see thee yet, 
With eyes so languid, breast so fair, 
And lips, though silent, breathing love. 


3. 
When thus reclining on my breast, 
Those eyes threw back a glance so sweet, 
As half reproach’d yet rais’d desire, 
And still we near and nearer prest, 
And still our glowing lips would meet, 
As if in kisses to expire. 
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And then those pensive eyes would close, 
And bid their lids each other seek, 
Veiling the azure orbs below ; 
While their long lashes’ darken’d gloss 
Seem’d stealing o’er thy brilliant cheek, 
Like raven’s plumage smooth’d on snow 


5 
I dreamt last night our love return’d, 
And, sooth to say, that very dream 
Was sweeter in its phantasy, 
Than if for other hearts I burn’d, 
For eyes that ne’er like thine could beam 
In Rapture’s wild reality. 


6. 
Then tell me not, remind me not, 
Of hours which, though for ever gone, 
Can still a pleasing dream restore, 
Till thou and I shall be forgot, 
And senseless, as the mouldering stone 
Which tells that we shall be no more. 


38 One Struggle More, and Iam free. 


I 
ONE struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last long sigh to Love and thee, 
Then back to busy life again. 
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It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased before: 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more? 


2 
Then bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 
Man was not formed to live alone : 
Pll be that light unmeaning thing 
That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear, 
It never would have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here ; 
Thou’rt nothing,—all are nothing now. 


3. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 
The smile that Sorrow fain would wear 

But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 
Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though Pleasure fires the maddening soul, 


The Heart,—the Heart is lonely still ! 


4. 
On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky ; 
For then I deemed the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye: 
And oft I thought at Cynthia’s noon, 
When sailing o’er the /Egean wave, 
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“Now Thyrza gazes on that moon” — 
Alas, it gleamed upon her grave ! 


5e 
When stretched on Fever’s sleepless bed, 
And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
«Tis comfort still,” I faintly said, 
“That Thyrza cannot know my pains: 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave— 
A boon ’tis idle then to give— 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 
My life, when Thyrza ceased to live! 


2? 


6. 

My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 

When Love and Life alike were new! 
How different now thou meet’st my gaze! 

How tinged by time with Sorrow’s hue ! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 

Is silent—ah, were mine as still ! 
Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 


7. 

Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which thou’rt pressed. 
Time tempers Love, but not removes, 

More hallowed when its Hope is fled: 
Oh! what are thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead ? 
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39. Farewell! if Ever Fondest Prayer. 


I. 
FAREWELL! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
’Twere vain to speak—to weep—to sigh: 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from Guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word—Farewell !—Farewell ! 


2. 
These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 
But in my breast and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though Grief and Passion there rebel : 
I only know we loved in vain— 
I only feel—Farewell |—Farewell ! 
Coleridge's Text, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
40. Song. 
DRINK ye to her that each loves best, 


And if you nurse a flame 

That’s told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name. 
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Enough, while memory tranced and glad 
Paints silently the fair, 

That each should dream of joys he’s had, 
Or yet may hope to share. 


Yet far, far hence be jest or boast 
From hallow’d thoughts so dear ; 
But drink to her that each loves most, 


As she would love to hear. 
1840 Edition. 


THOMAS CAMPION. 
4I. 
WHEN thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finished love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move; 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 


Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me! 
Bullen's Text. 


THOMAS CAREW 
42. Song. Mediocrity in Love Rezected. 


GIVE me more love, or more disdain, 
The torrid, or the frozen zone 
6x 


43. 


THOMAS CAREW 


Bring equal ease unto my pain ; 
The temperate affords me nonet 

Either extreme, of love or hate, 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 


Give me a storm; if it be love, 

Like Danae in that golden shower, 
I swim in pleasure; if it prove 

Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture-hopes ; and he ’s possess’d 
Of Heayen that ’s but from Hell releas’d: 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain ; 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 


1810 Edition. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Lewitt, 
Or The Circassian Love-Chaunt. 


AT midnight by the stream I roved, 
To forget the form I loved. 

Image of Lewti! from my mind 
Depart; for Lewti is not kind. 


The Moon was high, the moonlight gleam 
And the shadow of a star 

Heaved upon 'Tamaha’s stream ; 
But the rock shone brighter far, 

The rock half sheltered from my view 

By pendant boughs of tressy yew— 
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So shines my Lewti’s forehead fair, 
Gleaming through her sable hair. 
Image of Lewti! from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 


I saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed ; 

Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reached the moon at last: 
Then the cloud was wholly bright, 
With a rich and amber light ! 

And so with many a hope I seek, 

And with such joy I find my Lewti; 
And eyen so my pale wan cheek 

Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty! 
Nay, treacherous image! leave my mind, 
If Lewti never will be kind. 


The little cloud—it floats away, 

Away it goes ; away so soon? 
Alas! it has no power to stay: 
Its hues are dim, its hues are grey— 

Away it passes from the moon! 
How mournfully it seems to fly, 

Ever fading more and more, 
To joyless regions of the sky— 

And now ’tis whiter than before ! 
As white as my poor cheek will be, 

- When, Lewti! on my couch I lie, 
A dying man for love of thee. 
Nay, treacherous image! leave my mind— 
And yet, thou didst not look unkind. 
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I saw a vapour in the sky, 

Thin, and white, and very high ; 
I ne’er beheld so thin a cloud: 

Perhaps the breezes that can fly 

Now below and now above, 
Have snatched aloft the lawny shroud 

Of Lady fair—that died for love. 
For maids, as well as youths, have perished 
From fruitless love too fondly cherished. 
Nay, treacherous image! leave my mind— 
For Lewti never will be kind. 


Hush! my heedless feet from under 

Slip the crumbling banks for ever: 
Like echoes to a distant thunder, 

They plunge into the gentle river. 
The river-swans have heard my tread, 
And startle from their reedy bed. 

O beauteous birds! methinks ye measure 

Your movements to some heavenly tune! 
O beauteous birds! ’tis such a pleasure 

To see you move beneath the moon, 
I would it were your true delight 
To sleep by day and wake all night. 


I know the place where Lewti lies, 
When silent night has closed her eyes : 
It is a breezy jasmine-bower, 
The nightingale sings o’er her head : 
Voice of the night! had I the power 
That leafy labyrinth to thread, 
And creep, like thee, with soundless tread, 
I then might view her bosom white 
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Heaving lovely to my sight, 
As these two swans together heave 
On the gently swelling wave. 


Oh! that she saw me in a dream, 

And dreamt that I had died for care ; 
All pale and wasted I would seem, 

Yet fair withal, as spirits are ! 
I’d die indeed, if I might see 
Her bosom heave, and heave for me! 
Soothe, gentle image! soothe my mind ! 
To-morrow Lewti may be kind. 


Love. 


ALL thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 


She leaned against the armed man ; 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
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She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own. 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined: and ah 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own, 


She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 
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But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed the bold and lovely Knight, 

And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 


That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade,— 


There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight ! 


And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ;— 


And how she wept, and clasped his knee 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ;— 


And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 


His dying words—but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her sou! with pity! 
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All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love, and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


”'T'was partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 
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45. The Happy Husband. 


OFT, oft methinks, the while with Thee 
I breathe, as from the heart, thy dear 
And dedicated name, | hear 

A promise and a mystery, 

A pledge of more than passing life, 
Yea, in that very name of Wife! 


A pulse of love, that ne’er can sleep ! 
A feeling that upbraids the heart 
With happiness beyond desert, 

That gladness half requests to weep ! 
Nor bless I not the keener sense 
And unalarming turbulence 


Of transient joys, that ask no sting 
From jealous fears, or coy denying ; 
But born beneath Love’s brooding wing, 
And into tenderness soon dying, 
Wheel out their giddy moment, then 
Resign the soul to love again ;— 


A more precipitated vein 

Of notes, that eddy in the flow 

Of smoothest song, they come, they go, 
And leave their sweeter understrain 

Its own sweet self—a love of Thee 

That seems, yet cannot greater be! 

1869 Edition, 
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46. Song from “The Elder Brother.” 


47: 


MY Damon was the first to wake 
The gentle flame that cannot die ; 
My Damon is the last to take 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh : 
The life between is nothing worth, 
O! cast it from thy thought away ; 
Think of the day that gave it birth, 
And this its sweet returning day. 


Buried be all that has been done, 
Or say that naught is done amiss ; 
For who the dangerous path can shun 
In such bewildering world as this? 
But love can eyery fault forgive, 
Or with a tender look reprove ; 
And now let naught in memory live, 
But that we meet, and that we love. 
1834 Edition. 


JOHN DONNE. 
The Message. 


SEND home my long-stray’d eyes to me, 
Which, oh! too long have dwelt on thee; 
But if they there have learn’d such ill, 
Such fore’d fashions 
And false passions, 
That they be 
Made by thee 
Fit for no good sight, keep them still. 
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Send home my harmless heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought could stain ; 
But if it be taught by thine 
To make jestings 
Of protestings, 
And break both 
Word and oath, 


Keep it still, ’t is none of mine. 


Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 
That I may know and see thy lies, 
And may laugh and joy, when thou 
Art in anguish, 
And dost languish 
For some one, 
That will none, 
Or prove as false as thou dost now. 
1810 Edition. 
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48. Song from “Cleomenes.” 


¥, 
NO, no, poor suff’ring heart, no change endeavour, 
Choose to sustain the smart, rather than leave her ; 
My rayish’d eyes behold such charms about her, 
I can die with her, but not live without her. 
One tender sigh of hers to see me languish, 
Will more than pay the price of my past anguish : 
Beware, O cruel fair, how you smile on me, 
T'was a kind look of yours that has undone me 
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i. 

Love has in store for me one happy minute, 

And she will end my pain who did begin it ; 

Then no day void of bliss, or pleasure leaving, 

Ages shall slide away without perceiving : 

Cupid shall guard the door the more to please us, 

And keep out Time and Death when they would 
seize us: 

Time and Death shall depart, and say in flying, 

Love has found out a way to live by dying. 


yor Edition. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
49. Give All to Love. 


GIVE all to love; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


”T is a brave master 3 
Let it have scope: 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope beyond hope: 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent ; 
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But it is a god, 
Knows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 


It was never for the mean ; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward,— 

They shall return 

More than they were, 
And ever ascending. 


Leave all for love ; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor, — 
Keep thee to-day, 

To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid ; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 
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Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive ; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 


The gods arrive. 
1884 Edition, 
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IF doughty deeds my lady please 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed. 
P’]l wear thy colours in my cap 
Thy picture at my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart ! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care [’ll take 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


If gay attire delight thine eye 
Pll dight me in array ; 

PJ] tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
These sounds J’II strive to catch ; 

Thy voice I’ll steal to woo thysell, 
That voice that nane can match. 
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But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 
~ For you I wear the blue ; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


Palgrave’s Text. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
Echoes. 


XXXVI. 
TO W. A. 


OR ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave, 

I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Christian Slave. 


I saw, I took, I cast you by, 
I bent and broke your pride. 
You loved me well, or I heard them lie, 
But your longing was denied. 
Surely I knew that by and by 
You cursed your gods and died. 
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And a myriad suns have set and shone 
Since then upon the grave 

Decreed by the King in Babylon 
To her that had been his Slave. 


The pride I trampled is now my scathe, 
For it tramples me again. 

The old resentment lasts like death, 
For you love, yet you refrain. 

I break my heart on your hard unfaith, 
And I break my heart in vain. 


Yet not for an hour do I wish undone 
The deed beyond the grave, 

When I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Virgin Slave. 


XL 
THE spring, my dear, 
Is no longer spring. 
Does the blackbird sing 
What he sang last year ? 
Are the skies the old 
Immemorial blue? 

Or am I, or are you, 
Grown cold? 


Though life be change, 

It is hard to bear 

When the old sweet air 

Sounds forced and strange. 
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To be out of tune, 
Plain You and I 6 
It were better to die, 
And soon ! 
1904 Edition, 


ROBERT HERRICK. 
is. To Anthea. 


NOW is the time when all the lights wax dim ; 

And thou, Anthea, must withdraw from him 

Who was thy servant: Dearest, bury me 

Under that holy oak, or gospel-tree ; 

Where, though thou see’st not, thou may’st think 
upon 

Me, when thou yearly go’st procession ; 

Or, for mine honour, lay me in that tomb 

In which thy sacred relics shall have room ; 

For my embalming, sweetest, there will be 

No spices wanting when I’m laid by thee. 


54. To Electra. Love Looks for Love. 


LOVE, love begets; then never be 
Unsoft to him who’s smooth to thee: 
Tigers and bears, I’ve heard some say, 
For proffer’d love, will love repay ; 
None are so harsh, but if they find 
Softness in others, will be kind: 
Affection will affection move, 
Then you must like, because I love. 

1859 Edition. 
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I Love Thee. 


I LOVE thee—I love thee! 
Tis all that I can say ;— 
It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day ; 
The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray : 
I love thee—I love thee! 
Ts all that I can say. 


I love thee—I love thee! 
Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy 
That chorus still is sung ; 
It is the verdict of my eyes, 
Amidst the gay and young: 
I love thee—I love thee ! 
A thousand maids among. 


I love thee—lI love thee ! 
Thy bright and hazel glance, 
The mellow lute upon those lips, 
Whose tender tones entrance ; 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs 
That still these words enhance, 
I love thee—I love thee ! 
Whatever be thy chance. 


Ballad. 


IT was not in the Winter 
Our loving lot was cast ; 


THOMAS HOOD. 


It was the Time of Roses,— 
We pluck’d them as we pass’d ! 


That churlish season never frown’d 
On early lovers yet :— 

Oh, no—the world was newly crown’d 
With flowers when first we met ! 


* Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 
But still you held me fast ; 

It was the Time of Roses,— 
We pluck’d them as we pass’d.— 


What else could peer thy glowing cheek, 
That tears began to stud ? 

And when I ask’d the like of Love, 
You snatch’d a damask bud ; 


And oped it to the dainty core, 
Still glowing to the last.— 
It was the Time of Roses, 
We pluck’d them as we pass’d! 
1862 Edition. 


JOHN KEATS. 
57. Sonnet. 


THE diay is gone, and all its sweets are gone! 
Sweet voice, sweet lips, soft hand, and softer 
breast, 
Warm breath, light whisper, tender semi-tone, 
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Bright eyes, accomplish’d shape, and lang’rous 
waist ! 

Faded the flower and all its budded charms, 

Faded the sight of beauty from my eyes, 
Faded the shape of beauty from my arms, 

Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise— 
Vanish’d unseasonably at shut of eve, 

When the dusk holiday—or holinight 
Of fragrant-curtain’d love begins to weave 

The woof of darkness thick, for hid delight ; 
But, as I’ve read love’s missal through to-day, 
He’ll let me sleep, seeing I fast and pray. 


58. Sonnet. To Fanny. 


I CRY your mercy—pity—love !—aye, love! 
Merciful love that tantalizes not, 

One-thoughted, never-wandering, guileless love, 
Unmask’d, and being seen—without a blot! 

O! let me have thee whole,—all—all—be mine! 
That shape, that fairness, that sweet minor zest 
Of love, your kiss,—those hands, those eyes divine, 

That warm, white, lucent, million-pleasured 

breast,— 

Yourself—your soul—in pity give me all, 

Withhold no atom’s atom or I die, 
Or living on perhaps, your wretched thrall, 

Forget, in the mist of idle misery, 
Life’s purposes,—the palate of my mind 
Losing its gust, and my ambition blind! 

Buxton Forman’s Text, 
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59: 
REMAIN, ah not in youth alone, 

Tho’ youth, where you are, long will stay, 
But when my summer days are gone, 

And my autumnal haste away. 
“ Can I be always by your side?” 

No; but the hours you can, you must, 
Nor rise at Death’s approaching stride, 

Nor go when dust is gone to dust. 


60. 
HERE, ever since you went abroad, 
If there be change, no change I see, 
I only walk our wonted road, 
The road is only walkt by me. 


Yes; I forgot; a change there is ; 
Was it of that you bade me tell ? 

I catch at times, at times I miss 
The sight, the tone, I know so well. 


Only two months since you stood here! 
Two shortest months! then tell me why 
Voices are harsher than they were, 


And tears are longer ere they dry. 
1868 Edition, 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE 
61. 
I. 


MY dear and only love, I pray 
That little world,—of THEE,— 
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Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest Monarchy. 

For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

Pll call a Synod in mine heart, 
And never love thee more. 


2s 

As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne: 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


3. 
But I will reign and govern still, 
And always give the law, 
And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe; 
But ’gainst my batteries if I find 
Thou kick, or vex me sore, 
As that thou set me up a blind, 
T’ll never love thee more. 


4. 
And in the Empire of thine heart, 
Where I should solely be, 
If others do pretend a part, 
Or dare to vie with me, 
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Or Commitiées if thou erect, 
And go on such a score, 

T’ll laugh and sing at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


5. 
But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 
And constant of thy word, 
Pll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword ; 
[ll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before, 
T’ll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 
1850 Edition. 


THOMAS MOORE 
62. She ts Far from the Land. 


SHE is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps, 
And lovers are round her, sighing : 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he lov’d awaking ;— 
Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking. 
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He had liv’d for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwin’d him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They'll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the 
West, 


From her own loy’d island of sorrow 


63. Come, Rest in this Bosom. 


COME, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is 
still here ; 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory 
and shame? 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art - 


Thou hast call’d me thy Angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy Angel I’ll be, ’mid the horrors of this, — 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to 
ursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee,—or perish there 
too ! 
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64. Dost Thou Remember, 
(Portuguese Air.) 


DOST thou remember that place so lonely, 
A place for lovers, and lovers only, 

Where first I told thee all my secret sighs ? 
When, as the moonbeam, that trembled o’er thee, 
Illum’d thy blushes, I knelt before thee, 

And read my hope’s sweet triumph in those eyes? 
Then, then, while closely heart was drawn to heart, 
Love bound us—neyer, never more to part! 


And when I call’d thee by names the dearest * 
That love could fancy, the fondest, nearest, — 
“« My life, my only life! ”’ among the rest ; 
In those sweet accents that still enthral me, 
Thou saidst, ‘Ah! wherefore thy life thus call me? 
«Thy soul, thy soul’s the name that I love best ; 
“For life soon passes,—but how bless’d to be 
That Soul which never, never parts from thee! ”’ 


65. Oh, No—Not Ev'n When First 


We Lovd. 
(Cashmerian Air.) 


OH, no—not ev’n when first we lov’d, 
Wert thou as dear as now thou art; 
Thy beauty then my senses moy’d, 
But now thy virtues bind my heart. 
What was but Passion’s sigh before, 
Has since been turn’d to Reason’s vow ; 
* The thought in this verse is borrowed from the original 
Portuguese words, 
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And, though I then inight love thee more, 
Trust me, I love thee detter now. 


Although my heart in earlier youth 
Might kindle with more wild desire, 
Believe me, it has gain’d in truth 
Much more than it has lost in fire. 
The flame now warms my inmost core, 
That then but sparkled o’er my brow, 
And though I seem’d to love thee more, 
Yet, oh, I love thee better now. 


66. Hear Me But Once. 
(French Air.) 


HEAR me but once, while o’er the grave, 
In which our Love lies cold and dead, 

I count each flatt’ring hope he gave 
Of joys, now lost, and charms now fled. 


Who could have thought the smile he wore, 
When first we met, would fade away? 
Or that a chill would e’er come o’er 
Those eyes so bright through many a day ? 
Hear me but once, &c. 


OF: Go, Then— Tis Vain. 
(Sicilian Air.) 


GO, then—’tis vain to hover 
Thus round a hope that’s dead ; 
At length my dream is over ; 
T'was sweet —’ twas false—’tis fled ! 
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Farewell! since nought it moves thee, 
Such truth as mine to see— 

Some one, who far less loves thee, 
Perhaps more bless’d will be. 


Farewell, sweet eyes, whose brightness 
New life around me shed ; 
Farewell, false heart, whose lightness 
Now leaves me death instead. 
Go, now, those charms surrender 
To some new lover’s sigh— 
One who, though far less tender, 
May be more bless’d than I. 


68. Song. 


AS o’er her loom the Lesbian Maid 

In love-sick languor hung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers stray’d, 

She weeping turn’d away, and said, 
“Oh, my sweet Mother—’tis in vain— 

*¢T cannot weave, as once I wove— 
“So wilder’d is my heart and brain 

“‘ With thinking of that youth I love!” * 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
But tears fell o’er each tangled thread ; 
While, looking in her mother’s face, 
’ Who watchful o’er her lean’d, she said, 
*I have attempted, in these four lines, to give some 
idea of that beautiful fragment of Sappho, beginning 
TAvkeca parep, which represents so truly (as Warton 


remarks) ‘‘ the languor and listlessness of a person deeply 
in love.” 
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“Oh, my sweet Mother—’tis in vain— 

«© T cannot weave, as once 1 wove— 
“So wilder’d is my heart and brain 

“«‘ With thinking of that youth I love! ” 


69. I Saw the Moon Rise Clear. 
A Finland Love Song. 


I SAW the moon rise clear 
O’er hills and vales of snow, 
Nor told my fleet rein-deer 
The track I wish’d to go. 
Yet quick he bounded forth ; 
For well my rein-deer knew 
I’ve but one path on earth— 
The path which leads to you, 


The gloom that winter cast 
How soon the heart forgets, 
When Summer brings, at last, 
Her sun that never sets ! 
So dawn’d my love for you ; 
So, fix’d through joy and pain, 
Than summer sun more true, 
’ Twill never set again. 


70. Song from “Lalla Rookh.” 


TELL me not of joys above, 
If that world can give no bliss, 
Truer, happier than the Love 
Which enslaves our souls in this. 
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Tell me not of Houris’ eyes ;— 
Far from me their dangerous glow, 
If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that burn below 


Who, that feels what Love is here, 
All its falsehood—all its pain— 

Would, for ev’n Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again? 


Who, that midst a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ? 
1852 Editiot, 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
aT. Error and Loss. 


UPON an eve I sat me down and wept, 
Because the world to me seemed nowise good ; 
Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 
The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 
Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood: 

I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 

Or if it mocked my grief that bitter eve. 


Then ’*twixt my tears a maiden did I see, 
Who drew anigh me on the leaf-strewn grass, 
Then stood and gazed upon me pitifully 
With grief-worn eyes, until my woe did pass 
From me to her, and tearless now I was, 
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And she mid tears was asking me of one 
She long had sought unaided and alone. 


I knew not of him, and she turned away 

Into the dark wood, and my own great pain 

Still held me there, till dark had slain the day, 
And perished at the grey dawn’s hand again ; 
Then from the wood a voice cried: ‘ Ah, in vain, 
In vain I seek thee, O thou bitter-sweet ! 

In what lone land are set thy longed-for feet?” 


Then I looked up, and Jo, a man there came 
From midst the trees, and stood regarding me 
Until my tears were dried for very shame ; 
Then he cried out: ‘“‘O mourner, where is she 
Whom I have sought o’er every land and sea? 
I love her and she loveth me, and still 

We meet no more than green hill meeteth hill.” 


With that he passed on sadly, and I knew 

That these had met and missed in the dark night, 

Blinded by blindness of the world untrue, 

That hideth love and maketh wrong of right. 

Then midst my pity for their lost delight, 

Yet more with barren longing I grew weak, 

Yet more I mourned that I had none to seek. 
1891 Edition, 
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I DUG, beneath the cypress shade, 
What well might seem an elfin’s grave ; 
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And every pledge in earth I laid, 
That erst thy false affection gave 


I pressed them down the sod beneath ; 
I placed one mossy stone above ; 

And twined the rose’s fading wreath 
Around the sepulchre of love. 


Frail as thy love, the flowers were dead, 
Ere yet the evening sun was set: 
But years shall see the cypress spread, 
Immutable as my regret. 
1876 Edition. 


BISHOP PERCY. 
A Song. 


O NANCY, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town: 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown? 
No longer dress’d in silken sheen, 
No longer deck’d with jewels rare, 
Say can’st thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


O Nancy! when thou’rt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind? 
Say canst thou face the parching ray, 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind ? 
gr 
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O can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 

Nor sad regret each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


O Nancy! can’st thou love so true, 
Thro’ perils keen with me to go, 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 
To share with him the pang of woe? 
Say should disease or pain befal, 
Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 
Nor wistful those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o’er his breathless clay 
Strew flow’rs, and drop the tender tear, 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Bridal Ballad. 


THE ring is on my hand, 

And the wreath is on my brow; 
Satins and jewels grand 
Are all at my command, 


And I am happy now 
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And my lord he loves me well ; 

But when first he breathed his vow 
I felt my bosom swell— 
For the words rang as a knell, 
snd the voice seemed Ais who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy now. 


But he spoke to reassure me, 
And he kissed my pallid brow, 
While a revery came o’er me, 
And to the church-yard bore me, 
And I sighed to bim before me, 
Thinking him dead D’ Elormie, 
“Oh, I am happy now! ” 


And thus the words were spoken, 
And this the plighted vow, 
And though my faith be broken, 
And though my heart be broken, 

Behold the golden token 
That proves me happy now! 


Would God I could awaken! 
For I dream I know not how, 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken,— 
Lest the dead who is forsaken, 


May not be happy now. 
Stoddard's Text. 
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THE EARL OF ROCHESTER. 
OS. Constancy. A Song. 


I CANNOT change, as others do, 
Though you unjustly scorn ; 
Since that poor swain that sighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 
No, Phillis, no, your heart to move 
A surer way 1’ try; 
And, to revenge my slighted love, 
Will still love on, will still love on, and die. 


When, kill’d with grief, Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 

The sighs that now unpity’d rise, 
The tears that vainly fall ; 

That welcome hour, that ends this smart, 
Will then begin your pain ; 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break, can never break in vain. 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. 
Om After Death. 


THE curtains were half drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes, rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 

Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 

He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him; but I heard him say, 
*¢ Poor child, poor child: ” and as he turned away 
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Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head: 
He did not love me living ; but once dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm though I am cold. 


77. Echo. 


COME to me in the silence of the night ; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 
Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream ; 
Come back in tears, 
O memory, hope, love of finished years. 


O dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet ; 
Where thirsting longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 


Yet come to me in dreams, that I inay live 
My very life again though cold in death: 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 

Pulse for pulse, breath for breath : 
Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago. 
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78. Love from the North. 


I HAD a love in soft south land, 
Beloved through April far in May; 

He waited on my lightest breath, 
And never dared to say me nay. 


He saddened if my cheer was sad, 
But gay he grew if I was gay ; 
We never differed on a hair, 
My yes his yes, my nay his nay. 


The wedding hour was come, the aisles 

Were flushed with sun and flowers that day ; 
I pacing balanced in my thoughts : 

“It’s quite too late to think of nay.”-— 


My bridegroom answered in his turn, 
Myself had almost answered * yea :”’ 

When through the flashing nave I heard 
A struggle and resounding ‘ nay.” 


Bridemaids and bridegroom shrank in fear, 
But I stood high who stood at bay: 

‘“‘ And if I answer yea, fair Sir, 
What man art thou to bar with nay?” 


He was a strong man from the north, 
Light-locked, with eyes of dangerous grey : 
«Put yea by for another time 
In which I will not say thee nay.” 


He took me in his strong white arms, 
He bore me on his horse away 

O’er crag, morass, and hairbreadth pass, 
But never asked me yea or nay, 
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He made me fast with book and bell, 
With links of love he makes me stay ; 

Till now T’ve neither heart nor power 
Nor wil] nor wish to say him nay. 


79. The Convent Threshold. 


THERE’S blood between us, love, my love, 
There’s father’s blood, there’s brother’s blood ; 
And blood’s a bar I cannot pass. 

I choose the stairs that mount above, 

Stair after golden sky-ward stair, 

To city and to sea of glass. 

My lily feet are soiled with mud, 

With scarlet mud which tells a tale 

Of hope that was, of guilt that was, 

Of love that shall not yet avail ; 

Alas, my heart, if I could bare 

My heart, this selfsame stain is there: 

I seek the sea of glass and fire 

To wash the spot, to burn the snare ; 

Lo, stairs are meant to lift us higher : 

Mount with me, mount the kindled stair. 


Your eyes look earthward, mine look up. 
I see the far-off city grand, 
Beyond the hills a watered land, 
Beyond the gulf a gleaming strand 
Of mansions where the righteous sup ; 
Who sleep at ease among their trees, 
Or wake to sing a cadenced hymn 
With Cherubim and Seraphim. 
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They bore the Cross, they drained the cup, 
Racked, roasted, crushed, wrenched limb from limb, 
They the offscouring of the world : 

The heaven of starry heavens unfurled, 

The sun before their face is dim. 


You looking earthward, what see you? 
Milk-white, wine-flushed among the vines, 
Up and down leaping, to and fro, 

Most glad, most full, made strong with wines, 
Blooming as peaches pearled with dew, 

Their golden windy hair afloat, 

Love-music warbling in their throat, 

Young men and women come and go. 


You linger, yet the time is short : 

Flee for your life, gird up your strength 
To flee; the shadows stretched at length 
Show that day wanes, that night draws nigh ; 
Flee to the mountain, tarry not. 

Is this a time for smile and sigh, 

For songs among the secret trees 

Where sudden blue birds nest and sport ? 
The time is short and yet you stay : 
To-day, while it is called to-day, 

Kneel, wrestle, knock, do violence, pray; 
To-day is short, to-morrow nigh: 

Why will you die? why will you die? 


You sinned with me a pleasant sin: 
Repent with me, for I repent. 
Woe’s me the lore I must unlearn! 
Woe’s me that easy way we went, 
So rugged when I would return! 
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How long until my sleep begin, 

How long shall stretch these nights and days ? 
Surely, clean Angels cry, she prays ; 

She laves her soul with tedious tears: 

How long must stretch these years and years? 


I turn from you my cheeks and eyes, 
My hair which you shall see no more— 
Alas for joy that went before, 

For joy that dies, for love that dies! 
Only my lips still turn to you, 

My livid lips that cry, Repent ! 

O weary life, O weary Lent, 

O weary time whose stars are few ! 


How should I rest in Paradise, 

Or sit on steps of heaven alone? 

If Saints and Angels spoke of love, 
Should I not answer from my throne, 
Have pity upon me, ye my friends, 
For I have heard the sound thereof. 
Should I not turn with yearning eyes, 
Turn earthwards with a pitiful pang? 
Oh save me from a pang in heayen! 
By all the gifts we took and gave, 
Repent, repent, and be forgiven. 
This life is long, but yet it ends ; 
Repent and purge your soul and save: 
No gladder song the morning stars 
Upon their birthday morning sang 
Than Angels sing when one repents. 


I tell you what I dreamed last night. 
A spirit with transfigured face 
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Fire-footed clomb an infinite space. 

1 heard his hundred pinions clang, 
Heaven-bells rejoicing rang and rang, 
Heaven-air was thrilled with subtle scents, 
Worlds spun upon their rushing cars : 

He mounted shrieking ‘¢ Give me light!” 
Still light was poured on him, more light ; 
Angels, Archangels he outstripped, 
Exultant in exceeding might, 

And trod the skirts of Cherubim. 

Still «* Give me light,”’ he shrieked ; and dipped 
His thirsty face, and drank a sea, 

Athirst with thirst it could not slake. 

I saw him, drunk with knowledge, take 
From aching brows the aureole crown— 
His locks writhed like a cloven snake— 
He left his throne to grovel down 

And lick the dust of Seraphs’ feet : 

For what is knowledge duly weighed ? 
Knowledge is strong, but love is sweet ; 
Yea all the progress he had made 

Was but to learn that all is small 

Save love, for love is al] in all. 


{ tell you what I dreamed last night. 
It was not dark, it was not light, 
Cold dews had drenched my plenteous hair 
Through clay ; you came to seek me there, 
And “Do you dream of me?” you said. 
My heart was dust that used to leap 
To you; I answered half asleep : 
“‘ My pillow is damp, my sheets are red, 
There’s a leaden tester to my bed: 
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Find you a warmer playfellow, 

A warmer pillow for your head, 

A kinder love to love than mine.” 

You wrung your hands: while I, like lead, 
Crushed downwards through the sodden earth; 
You smote your hands but not in mirth, 

And reeled but were not drunk with wine. 


For all night long I dreamed of you: 

I woke and prayed against my will, 

Then slept to dream of you again. 

At length I rose and knelt and prayed. 

I cannot write the words I said, 

My words were slow, my tears were few ; 
But through the dark my silence spoke 
Like thunder. When this morning broke, 
My face was pinched, my hair was grey, 
And frozen blood was on the sill 

Where stifling in my struggle I lay. 


If now you saw me you would say: 
Where is the face I used to love? 
And I would answer: Gone before ; 
It tarries veiled in Paradise. 
When once the morning star shall rise, 
When earth with shadow flees away 
And we stand safe within the door, 
Then you shall lift the veil thereof. 
Look up, rise up: for far above 
Our palms are grown, our place is set ; 
There we shall meet as once we met, 
And love with old familiar love. 

1904 Edition, 
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80. Annie Laurie. 


MAXWELLTON braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 

And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gied me her promise true ; 

Gied me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 
Her neck is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest 
‘That e’er the sun shone ons 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her e’e ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


Like dew on the gowan lying, 

Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet ; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet. 

Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


Songs of Scotland, Balmoral Edition. 
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Song from “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” 


IT was an English ladye bright, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 


Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall ; 
But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 


Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 


For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all! 


That wine she had not tasted well, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all! 


He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall :— 
So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of all! 
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And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all. 


Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 
(‘The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 
For Love shall still be lord of all! 


Noras Vow. 


I. 

HEAR what Highland Nora said,— 
«The Earlie’s son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and I. 

For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near, 
That ever valour lost or won, 

I would not wed the Earlie’s son.”?— 


II, 


“«« A maiden’s vows,” old Callum spoke, 
“ Are lightly made and lightly broke ; 
The heather on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 

May blithely wed the Earlie’s son.” — 
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Ml. 
“The swan,” she said, ‘the lake’s clear breast 
May barter for the eagle’s nest ; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilchurn ; 
Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly ; 

But I, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the Earlie’s son ” 


IV. 


Still in the water-lily’s shade 

Her wonted nest the wild-swan made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river ; 
To shun the clash of foeman’s steel, 

No Highland brogue has turn’d the heel ; 
But Nora’s heart is lost and won, 

—She’s wedded to the Earlie’s son! 


Song from “The Betrothed.” 


I 


WOMAN’S faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust ; 
Stamp them on the running stream, 
Print them on the moon’s pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 
And more permanent, I ween, 
Than the thing those letters mean. 
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I. 
I have strain’d the spider’s thread 
>Gainst the promise of a maid ; 
I have weigh’d a grain of sand 
’Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 
I told my true love of the token, 
How her faith proved light, and her word was broken: 
Again her word and truth she plight, 
And I believed them again ere night. 
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&4. Song from “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” 


WHO is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness, 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling ; 
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She excels each mortal thing 


Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 


Cambridge Shakespeare Text, 


PERCY, BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


To 


I, 


WHEN passion’s trance is overpast, 
If tenderness and truth could last 

Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep! 


Il. 


It were enough to feel, to see, 

Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 

And dream the rest—and burn and be 
The secret food of fires unseen, 
Couldst thou but be as thou hast been. 


Ill 


After the slumber of the year 
The woodland violets re-appear, 
All things revive in field or grove, 
And sky and sea, but two, which move, 
And form all others, life and love. 
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Lines. 


I 


WHEN the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


Il, 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


Ill, 


When hearts have once mingled 
Love first leaves the well-built nest, 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 
O, Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 


For your cradle, your home and your bier? 
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IV. 


Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
Buxton Forman’s Text. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
Encouragements to a Lover. 


WHY s0 pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 
Prythee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The D—1 take her! 


Palgrave’s Text, 
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5S. Early Sonnets. 


Vil. 
THE form, the form alone is eloquent ! 
A nobler yearning never broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be gaily drest, 
And win all eyes with all accomplishment : 
Yet in the whirling dances as we went, 
My fancy made me for a moment blest 
To find my heart so near the beauteous breast 
That once had power to rob it of content. 
A moment came the tenderness of tears, 
The phantom of a wish that once could move, 
A ghost of passion that no smiles restore— 
For ah! the slight coquette, she cannot love, 
And if you kiss’d her feet a thousand years, 
She still would take the praise, and care no more. 


89. The Millers Daughter. 


I SEE the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead drily curl’d, 
Seem’d half-within and half-without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 


In yonder chair I see him sit, 
Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
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I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad. 


Yet fill my glass: give me one kiss: 
My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 
There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the self-same day 


Have I not found a happy earth? 
I least should breathe a thought of pain. 
Would God renew me from my birth 
I'd almost live my life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 
And once again to woo thee mine— 
It seems in after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine— 


To be the long and listless boy 
Late-left an orphan of the squire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 
Looks down upon the village spire: 
For even here, where I and you 
Have lived and loved alone so long, 
Each morn my sleep was broken thro’ 
By some wild skylark’s matin song. 
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And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moan ; 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 
I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with fancy play’d 
Before I dream’d that pleasant dream— 
Still hither thither idly sway’d 
Like those long mosses in the stream. 


Or from the bridge I lean’d to hear 
The milldam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses thick with milky cones. 


But, Alice, what an hour was that, 
When after roving in the woods 

(T'was April then), I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 
And on the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast me down, nor thought of you 
But angled in the higher pool. 


A love-song I had somewhere read, 
An echo from a measured strain, 
Beat time to nothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain. 
It haunted me, the morning long, 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
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The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times. 


Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watch’d the little circles die ; 
They past into the level flood, 

And there a vision caught my eye ; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 


For you remember, you had set, 
That morning, on the casement-edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 
And you were leaning from the ledge 
And when I raised my eyes, above 
They met with two so full and bright— 
Such eyes! I swear to you, my love, 
That these have never lost their light. 


I loved, and love dispell’d the fear 
That I should die an early death: 
For love possess’d the atmosphere, 
And fill’d the breast with purer breath. 
My mother thought, What ails the boy? 
For I was alter’d, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 
And with the certain step of man. 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
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The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal, 


And oft in ramblings on the wold, 
When April nights began to blow, 
And April’s crescent glimmer’d cold, 
I saw the village lights below ; 
I knew your taper far away, 
And full at heart of trembling hope, 
From off the wold I came, and lay 
Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 


The deep brook groan’d beneath the mill ; 
And ‘by that lamp,”’ I thought, ‘ she sits!” 
The white chalk-quarry from the hill 
Gleam’d to the flying moon by fits. 
“O that I were beside her now! 
O will she answer if I call? 
O would she give me vow for vow, 


Sweet Alice, if I told her all?” 


Sometimes I saw you sit and spin; 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within ; 
Sometimes your shadow cross’d the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 
And all the casement darken’d theres 
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But when at last I dared to speak, 
The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 
Flush’d like the coming of the day ; 
And so it was—half-sly, half-shy, 
You would, and would not, little one! 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 
And you and I were all alone. 


And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire : 

She wish’d me happy, but she thought 
I might have look’d a little higher ; 

And I was young—too young to wed: 
“Yet must I love her for your sake ; 

Go fetch your Alice here,”’ she said: 
Her eyelid quiver’d as she spake. 


And down I went to fetch my bride: 
But, Alice, you were ill at ease ; 
This dress and that by turns you tried, 
Too fearful that you should not please. 
I loved you better for your fears, 
I knew you could not Jook but well ; 
And dews, that would have fall’n in tears, 
I kiss’d away before they fell, 


I watch’d the little flutterings, 
The doubt my mother would not see ; 
She spoke at large of many things, 
And at the last she spoke of me ; 
And turning loek’d upon your face, 
As near this door you sat apart, 
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And rose, and, with a silent grace 
Approaching, press’d you heart to heart. 


Ah, well—but sing the foolish song 
I gave you, Alice, on the day 
When, arm in arm, we went along, 
A pensive pair, and you were gay 
With bridal flowers—that I may seem, 
As in the nights of old, to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream, 
While those full chestnuts whisper by. 


It is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
‘That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasp’d at night. 


A trifle, sweet! which true love spells— 
True love interprets—right alone. 

His light upon the letter dwells, 
For all the spirit is his own, 
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So, if I waste words now, in truth 
You must blame Love. His early rage 
Had force to make me rhyme in youth, 
And make me talk too much in age. 


And now those vivid hours are gone, 
Like mine own life to me thou art, 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 
Do make a garland for the heart : 

So sing that other song I made, _ 
Half-anger’d with my happy lot, 
The day, when in the chestnut shade 
I found the blue Forget-me-not. 


Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget ? 
Many suns arise and set. 
Many a chance the years beget. 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 
Even so. 
Love is hurt with jar and fret. 
Love is made a vague regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle habit links us yet. 
What is love? for we forget: 
Ah, no! nol 


Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ! 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine! 
Untouch’d with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 
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Yet tears they shed: they had their part 
Of sorrow: for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness past again, 
And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss had brought us pain, 
That loss but made us love the more, 


With farther lookings on. The kiss, 
The woven arms, seem but to be 

Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 
The comfort, I have found in thee: 

But that God bless thee, dear—who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind— 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find. 


Arise, and let us wander forth, 

To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below : 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


90. The Departure. From “The Day- 
Dream.” 
I. 
AND on her lover’s arm she leant, 


And round her waist she felt it fold, 
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And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old: 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow’d him. 


Il. 


“‘T’d sleep another hundred years, 
O love, for such another kiss ; ”” 
“©O wake for ever, love,”’ she hears, 
“O love, ’twas such as this and this.’ 
And o’er them many a sliding star, 
And many a merry wind was borne, 
And, stream’d thro’ many a golden bar, 
The twilight melted into morn. 


? 


Ill. 


“O eyes long laid in happy sleep! ”” 
“O happy sleep, that lightly fled ! ” 
“ O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep! ” 
“O love, thy kiss would wake the dead 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark, 
And, rapt thro’ many a rosy change, 
The twilight died into the dark. 


1? 


IV. 


*¢ A hundred summers! can it be? 
And whither goest thou, tell me where ? 
**O seek my father’s court with me, 
For there are greater wonders there.” 
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And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 
Thro’ all the world she follow’d him 


gl. Song from “The Princess.” 


NOW sleeps the crimson petal, now the white ; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk ; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font : 
The fire-fly wakens: waken thou with me. 


Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 


Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leayes 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake: 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me. 


92. Lines from “Maud.” 


1. 
O LET the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
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Before my life has found 

What some haye found so swect 3 
Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 


l 
Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above me 
Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 
Then let come what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 
I shall have had my day. 


Song from “Maud.” 


I. 
BIRDS in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 


They were crying and calling. 


I. 
Where was Maud? in our wood ; 
And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


Ill. 


Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 
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Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


IV. 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately 5 
Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 


Vv. 
I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour ! 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


VI. 
I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 


Vil. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud? 
One is come to woo her. 


Vill. 
Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charley snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 
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I. 
COME into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; : 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


i. 
For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


I. 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


IV. 
I said to the lily, «There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 
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Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


ve 

I said to the rose, “‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine,’’ so I sware to the rose, 
‘¢ For ever and ever, mine.” 


VI. 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


Vil. 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


VIII. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
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But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 


They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


IX. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


x 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘¢ She is near, she is near ; ”’ 
And the white rose weeps, “ She is late ; ”’ 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear; ”’ 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


xi. 


She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red, 
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O THAT ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again ! 


I. 

When I was wont to meet her 

In the silent woody placas 

By the home that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in lorg embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 


III. 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee: 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


Iv. 


It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 
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v 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies, 


VI. 


Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And a dewy splendour falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls ; 
Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet ; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings ; 
In a moment we shall meet ; 
She is singing in the meadow 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


Vil. 


Do I hear her sing as of old, 
My bird with the shining head, 
My own dove with the tender eye? 
But there rings on a sudden a passionate cry, 
There is some one dying or dead, 
And a sullen thunder is roll’d ; 
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For a tumult shakes the city, 
And I wake, my dream is fled ; 
In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
By the curtains of my bed 

That abiding phantom cold. 


Vil. 


Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt, 
Pass, thou deathlike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about. 
’Tis the blot upon the brain 
That wil] show itself without. 


IX. 

Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 


Xe 
Thro’ the hubbub of the market 


I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 

My anguish hangs like shame 
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xi, 


Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall 


Xi, 


Would the happy spirit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to. greet my friend 
Or to say “ Forgive the wrong,” 
Or to ask her, ‘¢ Take me, sweet, 
To the regions of thy rest?” 


xi, 


But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be ; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me: 
Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee 
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96. Song from “Merlin and Vivien.” 


6 Trust me not at all or all in all,” 


IN Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


Tt is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


The little rift within the lover’s lute 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


It is not worth the keeping: let it go: 
But shall it ? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all. 


97. Song from “Lancelot and Elaine.” 
‘¢ The Song of Love and Death.” 


SWEET is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
[ know not which is sweeter, no, not I, 


Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
T know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 
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I fain would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 


Call and I follow, I follow! let me die. 
1902 Lditior 
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98. A Song to Amoret. 


IF I were dead, and in my place, 
Some fresher youth design’d, 

To warm thee with new fires, and grace 
Those arms I left behind ; 

Were he as faithful as the sun, 
That’s wedded to the spheres ; 

His blood as chaste and temp’rate run, 
As April’s mildest tears ; 

Or were he rich, and with his heaps, 
And spacious share of Earth, 

Could make divine affection cheap, 
And court his golden birth: 

For all these arts I’d not believe, 
—No, though he should be thine— 

The mighty amorist could give 
So rich a heart as mine. 

Fortune and beauty thou might’st find, 
And greater men than I: 

But my true resolvéd mind, 
They never shall come nigh 

For I not for an hour did love, 
Or for a day desire, 

But with my soul had from above, 
This endless, holy fire. 


Grosart's Text. 
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The Manly Heart. 


SHALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
Or my cheeks make pale with care 
Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flowery meads in May— 
If she be not so to me 
What care I how fair she be ? 


Shall my foolish heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ; 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature ¢ 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me 

What care I how kind she de? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her merit’s value known 

Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may gain her name of Best ; 
If she seem not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of riches find, 


TOO. 
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Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I though great she be? 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and Jet her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 
Palgrave's Text. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


STRANGE fits of passion have I known: 
And [ will dare to tell, 
But in the Lovyer’s ear alone, 
What once to me befell. 


When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath an evening-moon. 


Upon the moon I fixed my eye, 
All over the wide lea ; 
With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 
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And now we reached the orchard-plot ; 
And, as we climbed the hill, 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 

Came near, and nearer still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 

And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 


My horse moved on; hoof after hoot 
He raised, and never stopped : 

When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once, the bright moon dropped. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head! 
““O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
‘Tf Lucy should be dead!” 
Printed/rom the Oxford Wordsworth, published 
by Mr, Henry Frowde, 
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Japan 700 years ago. 


No. 16.—Les Chefs-d’(Ruvre  lyriques d’Andre 
Chenier. Selected by Auguste Dorchain. A fine selection 
from one of France’s very greatest poets. Also in cloth 1s. 
net, and in leather 2s. net. 


No. 17.—A Chapter in the History of Grieshuus, 
by Theodor Storm. Also the first translation. A story 
‘fof old, unhappy, far-off things.” 


No. 18.—Le Cid. Corneille. This famous play with 
introduction and notes (all in French) by Auguste Dorchain, 
Also in cloth 1s, net, and in leather 2s, net. 


No. 19.—Mademoiselle de Scudery, by BaT. cA. 
Hoffmann. A translation of a story of a very rare kind, at 
once highly sensational and of surpassing literary merit. 


No. 20.—Interior, by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by William Archer, Another play. 


Price, 60. Net. Per Votume. Post Free To. Eacu. 
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